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WHAT ARE THEY WORTH? 

Tue problem of leadership is onc 
which plagues all organizations and 
agencies operating in the field of 
group work and adult education, 
especially those which do not have 
governmental support. The minutes 
of every annual meeting or conven- 
tion contain some expression of 
need and suggestions for meeting 
that need. Naturally, therefore, it 
has long been a concern of the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, which is a “covering ” organ- 
ization formed to coordinate and 
stimulate work in the field, and has 
been. discussed at length at annual 
conferences and been made the sub- 
ject of excellent resolutions. It is 
easier to frame and pass resolutions 
than to implement them and little 
has actually been done to solve the 
problem. 


The annual meeting of the 
C. A. A. E., held last June in Van- 
couver,* was no exception to the 
rule. Again the question of leader- 
ship was prominent in the discus- 
sion and resolutions were passed. 
This time, however, a_ shift in 
emphasis may be noted. Of particu- 
lar concern was the full-time pro- 
fessional worker, not the volunteer 


In Our Opinion 
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or part-time worker. The _resolu- 
tions passed were novel in that they 
dealt exclusively with the training 
of professional workers in adult 
education and were agreeably spe- 
cific, culminating in the request that 
the University of Toronto arrange 
one full (graduate level) course, 
and perhaps one short course, 
dealing with principles and methods 
in adult education. 

These resolutions were drafted 
by a provisional committee which 
had been working on the problem. 
The committee quite properly de- 
cided that it needed more facts to 
work on and accordingly circulated 
two questionnaires. The informa- 
tion elicited by these questionnaires 
is worth some thoughtful consider- 
ation. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
at the outset that the questionnaires 
were not returned 100%. What 
questionnaires ever are? Eighty-six 
replies were received from people 
engaged in a wide range of activi- 
ties, surely a significant group among 
the total number of full-time adult 
education workers in Canada — a 
total number, by the way, that no- 
body knows. It is hardly surprising 
that nobody can keep track of them, 


* Reports of the annual meeting have been printed and sent to members. 
Others may secure copies by sending 15 cents to the C.A.A.E., 340 Jarvis Street, 


Toronto. 





because one of the facts turned up 
there 
rapid turnover 
in this field. Of the 86 people heard 


by the questionnaire is that 


is an exceedingly 


from, 33 had been in their present 


position only one year or less; only 


15 had held down their present job 


for more than three years From 


that we 


cannot assume that they 


are without experience ; most ol 


those who begin protessional work 


in adult education have already 


worked for several vears in teaching, 


public libraries, social work, radio 


or journalism. In view of the salaries 
paid in their present jobs, one wond- 
lured into 


ers how they were ever 


them. ‘They must certainly be motiv- 
ated by an “urge for service” which 
the 1946 Commission on Leader- 


lraining noted as one of the 


ship 
requirements of the professional 


How el = 


willingness to 


leader in adult education 
can we account tor 


accept a salary range beginning at 
$1500 and achieving a median of 
$2800? 


children are 


Educators of adults and 
alike in the 


return which they do not receive! In 


financial 


passing it is interesting to note that 
the salary 
1500 
$7000 


women is 
$1750 


Lhe qualifications of these 


rangt lor 


%2000: tor men. 


professional workers certainly indi- 
cate that they deserve higher salar- 


ies: 67 of the 86 have university de- 


/ 


GTCES : further graduate de- 


»9 h 
24 have 
YTeCS : 


5 have compl ted some other 


formal program of academic train- 


ing such as normal school. It is in- 
te resting to note, however. that. with 


two or three exceptions, none ol 


these had any formal training speci- 
fically in the field of adult education. 
This obvious lack is due, as the re- 


plies show, not to any unwillingness 





to take training but to the difficult, 
of finding any such training avail- 
able. 

The charm of adult education to 
those who stick with it must lie in 
the challenging nature of the job. 
When asked to list problems en- 
countered in the work, one man said. 
“Every problem known to man,” and 
another, “You must be kidding or 
you would have left more room for 
listing problems.” 

The fascination of the challenge 
wear thin in time. ‘To build 
up an shock 
troops for adult education, we must 


must 
adequate force of 
offer them training facilities in Ca- 
nada and adequate rewards for their 
labor. Some thought-provoking sug- 
gestions concerning what their train- 
ing might be are contained in the ar- 
ticle by Professor Hallenbeck includ- 
ed in this issue. 


JOUR DE FRANCAIS 


PRoBABLY few Canadians are aware 
that on August 11, 1848, something 
happened in Canada which makes 
the hundredth anniversary of that 
date a centennial worth  celebrat- 
ing. But it has not escaped the vigil- 
ance of the Protestant Committee oi 
the Quebec 


that on that day the Parliament of 


Council of Education 


Canada granted equality to the 
English and French languages. To 
encourage the bilingualism which, 3: 
it could be achieved, would so great- 
ly aid in the unification and 
strengthening of the Canadian na- 
tion, the Committee has appointed 
November 5th as a “Jour de 
in the Protestant schools 
On that 


day teachers and pupils are asked 


Francais” 
of the province of Quebec. 


to use French exclusively in the 
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classrooms, no matter what the sub- 
ject of instruction; special school 
assemblies will be devoted to pro- 
jects or enterprises related to the 
study of French; Home and School 
Associations will feature French 
programs. 

The Protestant Committee rightly 
points out that children take natural- 
ly to the learning of languages ancl 
hope that the “Jour de Francais” 
may help to encourage them in the 
learning of French. But what about 
ereat 


= 


the grown-ups who wish with 
earnestness and sincerity that they 
their 
fellow Canadians of French tongue. 


could converse easily with 


who burn with shame that, at con- 


ferences and similar gatherings, it 


is almost always the French-speaking 
make the 


using the 


delegates who generous 


gesture ol less familiai 
language? Is it hopeless for adults to 
try to learn to speak French, as one 
way of advancing the cause of Ca- 
nadian unity about which we talk 
clibly but do little? 

The answer, of course, is that it is 
not hopeless and that a French con- 
versation class can be a most reward- 
ing venture in adult education. If 
you would like to learn, to keep up, 
or to revive your French, you can, if 
you want to badly enough to make 
the effort required to get started. 


We know olf 


Association 


not be hard 
Sx hool 


which sponsors a flourishing French 


It may 


one Home and 
conversation class started as the re- 
sult of one lecture by an expert on 
We Good 
that Asso- 


ciation was fortunate in being near 


French Canada on ‘Are 
Ne ighbors?”’ ‘To be sure, 


a university from whom they could 
borrow the expert and later a leader 


for the class. But there are resources 


available in less favored communi- 
Many 


groups of the 


centres in Canada have 
Alliance 


whose members gather simply from 


ties. 


Francaise 


a common love of French language 
and culture. They can be counted 
on for help and encouragement of 
various kinds. Where it is possible 
to use films there are excellent films 
the National 
be counted 
‘There 


be few communities in Canada who 


on French Canada by 
Film 


on to 


Board which can 


arouse interest. must 


do not have one person who has 


spoken French at one time in his 
life. 


who can give some help with pron- 


either at home or at school, 


unciation. There 


are excellent. re- 
cords to be bought which help there 
too. And, of course, books. One 


possible scheme would be for the 
group to subscribe to a French-Ca- 


nadian newspaper and to use _ its 


contents. as material for discussion. 


The biggest obstacle to adult 
learning of French is self-conscious- 
ness—-that fear of being ridiculous 


whi h seems to opt rate more power- 
fully fields of 
activity. People will learn 


here than in other 
square 
dancing or take up painting at fifty 
thei 


tongues 


first awkward 
falter 
pronouncing even the name of Ca- 


Minister. These 
inhibitions are best broken down if 


and laugh - off 


efforts: their from 


nada’s next Prime 
the group is kept small and all the 
members are at about the same stage 


And 


activities can help. French songs ar 


of advancement here other 
delightful: learning them aids both 
pronunciation and vocabulary and 
the shy soul finds protection in the 
chorus of voices. There are singing 
games and plays which add motion 


and keep the atmosphere from 





freezing in too rigid a group sitting 
around in chairs. Best of all, there 
is the incentive of a visit to Quebec 
some day, when, hearing French on 
every side, the tongue will loosen at 
last and you can talk. 


Let’s have more jours de francais 
all across Canada this winter. 
Allons-y! 


FORTHCOMING 

The next (November) issue of 
Foop For THouGnt will be center- 
ed around a problem which is very 
much on the minds of all thinking 
people these days—how can the in- 
dividual function as a world citizen? 
No remark do we hear and read 
more frequently than that the 
world has now become so small, 
through the development of com- 
munications and 
that we are. all 


transportation, 
world citizens 
whether we like it or not. It has 
been written and said so often that 
we are beginning to become in- 
sensitive to its tremendous implica- 
tions. Can we go on acting and 
thinking as we acted and thought 


before atom bombs and airplanes 
which travel faster than sound trans- 
formed the potentialities of the 
present and filled the future with 
horrid visions? If not, in what di- 
rections should we change our ways? 

These are questions for which 
there are no easy answers and Foop 
For THOUGHT does not claim to 
have found any. The issue will, 
however, attack the problem from 
various angles which should prove 
stimulating and, we hope, fruitful. 
The issue will contain accounts of 
the work of the principal organiza- 
tions in Canada which aim to edu- 
cate citizens in international affairs, 
of recent developments at UNEsco, 
of some practical steps which have 
been, and can be, taken to build 
“bridges of understanding” between 
different groups of world citizens, as 
well as articles and reviews centered 
on this theme. It is the hope of the 
Editorial Board that this issue may 
prove useful as material for study 
and discussion. Advance orders will 
be welcome. 





penses, etc... 


than March 15, 1949. 


Ottawa. 





PRE-DOCTORAL 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council announces that it is 
offering a limited number of fellowships for students who have completed at 
least one, and preferably two years’ post-graduate studies. The minimum 
sum for these fellowships is $750, plus allowances for fees, travelling ex- 
the whole sum not to exceed $1,500. Closing date for receipt of 
applications is January 1, 1949, and awards will be announced not later 


For further information and application forms write to: 
Mr. John E. Robbins, Secretary, 
Canadian Social Science Research Council, 
166 Marlborough Avenue, 


Information about similar fellowships being offered by the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada may be obtained from the same address. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
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* Another pioneer in adult education— 


an artist who brought art to the people. 


Arthur Lismer 


By Helen Frye 


It is impossible to put a neat tag 
on Arthur Lismer: he is a painter 
who can talk, a teacher who can 
paint, and ‘an educator who is al- 
ways ready with 4 fluid program to 
fit the occasion. He is known far and 
wide for his influence in child art 
teaching, yet thousands of Canadian 
adults him their first 
awakening to the world of the visual 
arts. He has always encouraged the 
amateur to try his hand at painting, 
but many of our professional artists 
owe much to him for early help. He 
is a showman who can do sleight of 
hand tricks if necessary to win an 
audience for the serious things he 
has to say. As a propagandist he has 
crossed the country lecturing, and 
he has beaten the drum for better 
art teaching in schools all over Ca- 
nada. He is an Englishman who has 
spent a lifetime urging Canadians 
to get away from colonialism in the 
arts. He has worked outside the es- 
tablished educational system and he 
has worked inside the system, but 
always he has worked for the same 
thing: the liberalizing of art educa- 
tion. 

He studied painting in Sheffield, 
England, then in Antwerp, where he 
remembers discussing with fellow 
students canvases of Van Gogh 
which were piled up in a studio. 
After some time in a commercial 
art firm in Toronto, he went to Hali- 


owe to 


wy 


fax to put new life into the art 
school now known as the Nova Sco- 
tia College of Art. At that time he 
also painted pictures which belong 
in the War Memorials at Ottawa. 
He was a close friend of Tom Thom- 
son, and one of the Group of Seven 
whose paintings caused such con- 
troversy in the twenties. He has 
worked in various mediums and 
techniques: pen and ink, oil, litho- 
graphy, and water-color—the last, 
brilliant results of his travels in 
South Africa. He is always changing 
and developing and some of his 
latest oil sketches of French River 
are among the best things he has 
ever done. 

After three years in Halifax, he 
was called back to Toronto as vice- 
principal of the Ontario College of 
Art in 1919. In the Saturday morn- 
ing classes for high school children, 
I remember how he would spellbind 
us with a story we were to illustrate 
or a quick portrait of one of us, for 
he has extraordinary facility and 
could always turn out a spirited car- 
icature. He would set us the task of 
illustrating a book on any subject 
we could find in the museum, an- 
cient China, for instance, or Cana- 
dian bears, or Egypt, or Indian cos- 
“2189 ][QS 219M OYM UdIpyIyy ‘ouINy 
fully drawing half-open chalk boxes 
below the level of the eye at school 
during the week, could go on Satur- 





days to the Ontario College of Art 
and splash away with models in cos- 
tume, and posters and projects that 
sometimes left them gasping. 


His art students have many stories 
to tell of those days. Toronto was 
feeling its oats. Hart House Theatre 
was lively and art students designed 
stage sets and costumes. At the 
College there were Friday night 
suppers in the basement where stu- 
dents would hear speakers in the arts. 
For twelve years Lismer was princi- 
pal of the summer school for teach- 
ers at the Ontario College of Art. 
Some of the best times they had were 
garden suppers at Lismer’s studio 
where teachers from all over the pro- 
vince met. There was the Toronto 
Centennial Celebration when the 
art students designed floats and ap- 
peared on them too. When the 
sculpture court of the Art Gallery 
was new, the art students next door 
had a costume ball there. It was a 
grand party, “The Masque of the 
Dead Florentines” held in a Renais- 
sance setting, and was a good re- 
search project into art history as 
well. Naturally there were clashes 
with the authorities over all this 
exuberance, but Lismer’s way has 
always been strewn with explosions. 

Lismer once said that his career 
seemed to divide roughly into seven- 
year periods. Whether this was out 





Mrs. NortHrop Frye was asso- 
ciated with Arthur Lismer for 
several years in his educational 
work at the Toronto Art Gallery. 
Since 1941 she has been engaged 
in editorial work and free-lance 


wriling. 











of consideration for future biogra- 
phers I cannot say, but in 1929 his 
activities moved across the small 
courtyard to the Art Galley of To- 
ronto where he was Educational Su- 
pervisor for the next seven years. 
Here the nature of his work 
changed from the specialized func- 
tion of an art school to a search for 
the place of art in the community. 
He brought in all kinds of people to 
see the pictures, rich and poor, bus- 
iness men and club women, immi- 
grants and factory workers. His 
friends range from well-to-do collec- 
tors to the old Italian organ-grinder 
who livened up the Park, and _ the 
Gallery welcomed everyone who 
wanted to look at works of art so 
long as they did not poke umbrellas 
at the pictures. He talked to groups 
of visitors about the growing collec- 
tion, a large group or a small one—it 
didn’t matter, so long as he found an 
interest there. One lone freshman 
from the Maritimes, first putting a 
cautious nose into the Gallery, found 
himself talking to this tall English- 
man with long hair about the queer 
modern pictures he saw there. He 
is now a professor and has taught 
hundreds of freshmen himself since 
then but he still remembers the in- 
troduction Lismer gave him that 
day to the world of modern rt. 
Years later, I have seen the same 
welcome given a casual visitor, this 
time a British Air Force officer on 
leave in Montreal, looking at Ca- 
nadian pictures for the first time. 
Soon the educational staff had to 
be increased to look after visiting 
groups from the city itself and from 
out of town. A well-trained teacher 
under the Board of Education looked 
after children coming from the pub- 
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Arthur 
Lismer 


lic schools on regular visits. In addi- 
tion to Gallery tours, a regular lec- 
ture program was developed, deal- 
ing with the changing exhibitions, 
sometimes on old masters, sometimes 
on modern art. Then the Gallery be- 
gan to send out shows to. small 
towns outside the city, and notes to 
go along with them. 

Behind Lismer’s whole teaching 
is his distrust of the type of society 
that results from a _ worship of 
science and a neglect of art. Atten- 
tion must be given to man’s creative 
needs whether by understanding the 
arts of the past or by producing 
something himself. As he said in 
writing of the Gallery’s work, “It is 
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wish 
and 


through the children that we 
for a new world, in which art 
beauty may find a place in the com- 


mon expression of living.” So art 
classes for children became a vital 
part of the Gallery’s work. On Satur- 
days public school children came 
from all over the city, hundreds of 
them. Some disgruntled painters 
looked askance at this activity, fear- 
ing future competitors. But this was 
pioneering in a freer form of art ac- 
tivity than was found in the narrow 
art teaching in Ontario schools at 
that time. 

The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York gave grants to help with 
educational work, and the Child- 








ren’s Art Centre 
which became an. experimental 
centre. When finally a new curric- 
ulum in art was drawn up for the 
province of Ontario, the methods 
and 


established, 


was 


materials in use in Gallery 
influence. Lis- 
mer’s work in this line attracted so 
much notice that in 1936-7 he was 
invited by the South African govern- 
ment to lecture to teachers and help 
establish children’s At this 
time he went also to Australia and 
New Zealand. In the thirties he 
addressed New Education Fellow- 
ship conferences on child art in 


classes had a great 


classes. 





France and England, in South Af- 
rica and in the United States. 

In 1938, Lismer spent a year as 
professor at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. But his heart 
was in Canada, so he returned to 
become Educational Director of the 
National Gallery in Ottawa. War 
broke out just at this time and plans 
had to give way to the demands of 
war-time finance. 

Since 1940 he has been Education- 
al Director of the Art Association 
‘of Montreal. Canada’s 
largest city are new problems to deal 


There in 


with and new organizational _ pat- 


Martin’s generous 
*Lismer has found a job 





terns are being formed. Under Dr. 
encouragement, 
which is 
worthy of his ability. What was for- 
merly a rather staid institution is 
rapidly expanding its public activi- 
ties. The well-equipped art school 
has greatly increased its enrolment. A 
year ago a large house was 
purchased to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of classes of all 
kinds being sponsored by the Art 
Association. Lismer’s office is at the 
back of this converted mansion 
around the corner from the main 
building. To reach it you climb over 
tarpaulins and paint cans, with a 
side glance at classrooms downstairs. 
Upstairs in the back room, one stu- 
dent is just leaving and another is 
waiting to be interviewed. The room 
is a pleasant litter of museum fold- 
ers, African carvings, paint brushes, 
pencil sketches, oil boards and child- 
ren’s constructions. All is as it should 
be, for it is Arthur Lismer’s office, 
and any secretary knows better than 
to tidy it up. 

McGill University has just an- 
nounced the establishment of a De- 
partment of Fine Arts under Robert 
Tyler Davis, with Arthur Lismer as 
Assistant Professor. 

Educational Director of the Art 
Association of Montreal, LL. D. 
from Dalhousie in recognition of his 
work in art education, a member ot 
the Royal Canadian Academy, 
Arthur Lismer has come a long way 
from the days when our _ papers 
hooted at him as one of the wild 
“Group of Seven.” He has painted 
from Halifax to the Rockies; for the 
National Gallery he has lectured 
right across the country; and _ his 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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* A lesson from Scandinavia is being 
applied by Manitoba's farm organization. 


Folk Schools Take Root in Manitoba 


By John Friesen 


Ir was on a bleak morning in No- 
vember, 1940, that a very young but 
courageous leader boldly pushed 
open the creaking door of a rural 
church hall and announced to a 
small group of farm youth that the 
first Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture Folk School was inform- 
ally opened. Everything about the 
place seemed out of joint. There was 
no cook; the townfolk were some- 
what reluctant to billet students for 
a course whose purpose they did not 
understand. Even Federation offi- 
cers were not certain what was to 
happen next, and the director of the 
dared not their 
doubts by admitting that the _ pro- 
gram would develop spontaneously 


S( hool increase 


as the course progressed. 


Before many minutes had passed, 
however, the group of young strang- 
ers were casting off their shyness by 
taking active part in a round of 
singing, folk-dancing, and in plan- 
ing the week’s work. Playing, study- 
ing, living together, they were soon 
telling each other how much __ they 
had in comon. In this way, as one 
farm leader observed: “Confidence 
is engendered, suspicion gives way 
to trust, and we gradually grow 
together as a group with common in- 
terests and common probleins.” 


At the clase of the week, the stu- 


invitations to the 
neighborhood to attend the neighbor 
night. Many a surprised look stole 
over the faces of the guests as they 
sat down to a carefully planned ban- 
quet. At the concert which followed, 
the class proudly demonstrated. its 
ability, at. public speaking, original 
skits and musical numbers. By the 
time folk dancing had commenced, 
the entire audience found them- 
selves carried away by the spirit of 
the school. After the last quartette 
had “harmonized” and the finad 
farewells been said by ,the new 
friends, a tired but happy director 
meditated long on the scene of -her 
first folk school venture. Students, 
parents and visitors had pronounced 
it an unqualified success. 


dents issued 


Inspired Leadership 


From such‘ beginnings, the folk 
schools have grown until they have 
become a force in youth education, 
and the major educational project 
of the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture and Co-opetation. A 
Western Canadian adaptation of the 
Scaridinavian pattern, and more 
particularly of the travelling folk 
schools in Sweden, the M. F. A. C. 
project benefitted by several. exper- 
iments of a. similar nature held in 


1939 under the direction ‘ef youth 











Joun Friesen has just returned 
to Manitoba after a year’s study 
in adult education at Columbia 
University. He is now Director of 
Field Service for the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators. 











leaders of the United Farmers of 
Ontario. 


As is true for the European 
schools, Manitoba’s folk schools 
owe much to their directors. Two 
young women, almost entirely self- 
trained, saw the great potentiality of 
the folk school approach for rural 
youth education. In their opinion, 
education and inspiration go hand 
in hand. Helen Watson often quoted 
a passage which, one may add, best 
described her own efforts: “He who 
has only vision is a visionary; he who 
has only program is a drudge; but 
he who has both vision and program 
is a conqueror.” When the going 
was hard, Helen Matheson found 
new courage by “putting on a bold 
face and remembering that ‘I be- 


’ > 


lieved in fairies’. 


Toward Defined Aims 

Following its early experiences, 
the folk school gradually evolved its 
present stated objectives: 


—to awaken a community conscious- 
ness and a feeling that young peo- 
ple have a part to play in mould- 
ing society ; 

—to develop an understanding of 
the cooperative movement in its 
economic aspects ; 

—to demonstrate cooperative living 
through group experiences; 

—to develop the individual’s confid- 
ence through public speaking and 
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participation in 
deavors; 

—to imbue the students with the will 
to study for action; in all activities 
to create a spirit of genuine 
fellowship through significant so- 
cial experiences. 


community en- 


Local Organization 


While promotion by the provin- 
cial staff is an important requisite, 
the cooperation of the local commu- 
nity has come more to the fore as 
a primary factor in the successful 
planning of a folk school. The local 
committee provides the building, 
facilities, and billets, and assists with 
publicity. Hence, the most easily org- 
anized schools are generally in com- 
munities having active cooperatives 
or Federation leadership. These or- 
ganizations often assist in paying the 
dollar-a-day student fee (which in- 
cludes board and room). Apart 
from staffing, therefore, the annual 
cost of the schools to the provincial 
organization is very little. 


The folk school is for out-of school 
folks. Men and women between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty may 
attend. Variations in enrolment 
(from twelve to thirty-five students ) 
are reported, with twenty considered 
ideal. If the group is smaller, student 
relations may appear somewhat 
“cool,” especially on opening days. 
A larger school is not as flexible or 
intimate a group, and is more in- 
clined to develop cliques. 


School for Living 


The program of the school focuses 
on group living. Student council, 
team captains and discussion group 
leaders help to ensure maximum 
participation. The home atmosphere 
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contributes in no small way towards 
achieving an intimate “family” re- 
lationship. The house mother, for 
instance, is selected both for her abi- 
lity to prepare tasty meals and for 
a motherly interest in young people. 

The social experience is an excit- 
ing one for the group, and often a 
novel one for the less aggressive in- 
dividuals. Boys and girls of varied 
ethnic backgrounds learn to share 
opinions freely. The backward stu- 
dent is encouraged to express his 
ideas. Activities become vital and 
“soulful”; the school becomes a liv- 
ing organism. 

The unwritten theme of every folk 
school is the progressive citizen ina 
the cooperative community. Among 
the courses at the one-week school 
are soil conservation, cooperatives, 
health, farm and home improve- 
ment, and rural education. Public 
speaking is given particular 
phasis. The discussion method is 
used throughout, and the weekly 
Farm Radio Forum hour is utilized 
as a practical example of this tech- 
nique. 

As is true for the Scandinavian 
the M. F. A. C. groups 
create an atmosphere of comrade- 
ship through the bond of music. 
Director and students are convinced 
that “a sung contract is more bind- 
ing than a written one.” Equally 
popular are the folk dances, which 
are usually preferred modern 
dancing. 

The folk school considers the com- 
munity as its home and_ resource 
center. The neighbor night is only 
one example of this relationship. In 
visiting and studying the neighbor- 
hoods, the young adults are made 
aware of community needs and 


em- 


schools, 


to 





Folk School on the Air 


potentialities. Local residents are 
likewise stimulated by the discus- 
sions growing out of contacts with 
students and staff. The whole ex- 
perience makes for better under- 
standing of farm youth by village 
and town folk, and boldly points out 
the need for further training in youth 


leadership. 
The Follow-Up 


A week spent in a_ residential 
school introduces its members to the 
programs sponsored by the Federa- 
tion and by participating organiza- 
tions in and outside of the com- 
munity. A number of each class te- 
turn a second and even a third time 
to attend other folk schools. In an- 
swer to the need for a more intensive 
course of studies, the Federation 
has recently launched a series ol 
Advanced Leadership Schools. The 
four-point program followed in thes~ 
three-week classes includes practical 
and general studies in social, econ- 
omic, cultural, agricultural and 
physical education. Competent in- 
structors in these various fields part- 
icipate in the advanced courses. 

Looking to the future, the young 
people are laying plans for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent folk 
school in Manitoba. While this will 








entajl considerable organization and 
finial support, all will agree that 
the permanent school is essential in 
the overall program for farm youth.. 
Some Achievements 

The positive influence of the folk 
Schools is felt in many ways. Al- 
though a large percentage of stu- 
dents, during the senior high school 
years, will continue to leave agricul- 
ture for otltr occupational pursuits, 
the folk schools can point to an im- 
pressive group of active leaders in 
rural life who have received invalu- 
able training by voluntary partici- 
pation in these short courses. An 
increasing number are taking their 
places on district’ and provincial 
beards of the farm organization, 
while the M. F. A. C. Youth Board 
continues to be a major force in 
improving and expanding the youth 
work within the Federation. 
influence of these 
schools, however, is not contingent 
upon the length of the school term 
or subject-matter. Folk schools are 
significant for the enthusiasin 
aroused in the students for the co- 
operative way of life. Student reports 
repeatedly stress these values. Here, 
often for the first time, idealistic 
youth discovers how to apply its 
energies in meeting the challenge 
to build a better community. 

Considering the varied ethnic and 


The main 








community backgrounds of the 
members, one sees in the folk schooi 
a valuable experience for  citizen- 
ship. Racial discrimination and re- 
ligious - differences are discussed 
with a _ good-natured frankness 
which, at times, surprises even the 
director. boas 

‘The folk school is deeply rooted it 
the soil of the family farm. A love 
of rural life and a recognition of the 
dignity of toil are fostered. The 
school js educating the student not 
away from, but toward his farming 
community. 

Finally, the larger cooperative 
ideals, emphasized in group discus- 
sions, help to broaden the outlook of 
the indivigdual. The fact that. stu- 
dents insist on being concerned with 
both the social and the egonomic ag 
pects of cooperation is. one expres- 
sion of the desire to learn “what hu- 
manity is trying to do, and acquiring 
a will to join in doing it.” It is not 
too much to say that the M. F. A. C. 
folk schools reflect, in some measure, 
the spirit engendered by the Danish 
schools of which Sir Richard Living- 
stone wrote: “The individual be- 
comes part of a larger pattern and 
a spirit grows up which checks self- 
ishness, encourages men to feel 


themselves members of a commun- 
ity, and makes cooperation not only 
possible, but natural.” 
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* What kind of education 


does an adult educator need? 


Training Adult Educators 


By W. C. Hallenbeck 


These excerpts are reprinted by permission from an article which appears in.full 
in Handbook of Adult Education in the U.S., reviewed on page 35) 


As the fields of operation of adult 
education increased, and ex- 
perience has accumulated, the need 
And 
yet opportunities for trained adult 
educators are still equivocal. The 


have 


for professionals has grown. 


need is there, and in some quarters 
the demand is turning to pressure, 
but the support is still inadequate 
and unsteady. It is still true in most 
situations that adult education gets 
done by a bootlegging process on 
the part time of persons. employed 
primarily for other functions. 


Elements of a Profession 


The three essential elements that 
make a profession—a body of know- 
ledge, specific training, and jobs- 
must be considered in the prepara- 
tion of adult educators. 


Among the many adult education 
jobs, there is a great variety. Com- 
for example, such diverse 
types as: teaching those who have 
been deprived of formal education 
and the 
current social, economic. and politi- 
al issues; teaching handicrafts and 


teaching 


I . 
pare, 


leading discussions on 


psychology; developing 
music appreciation and ‘carrying on 
parent 


of all 


common 


education. 
that 
denominator 


The significance 
this is its necessitates 


of. -traina 


ing, and shows the types of speciali- 
zation which are practical. A par- 
tial list of these types includes: (1) 
work with-a particular: group. of 


people—-parents, workers, - recent 
immigrants, etc., (2) vamious sub- 
ject-matter fields, broadly. rather 


than narrowly | conceived;,:ifor 
example, social sciences: rather than 
history or e¢onomics, development 
of personality and human relation- 
ships rather than psychology, com- 
munication rather than English and 
the like; (3) types of adult educa- 
tion, such as leading forums, or 
discussions, or developing skills, or 
recreation leadership; (4) commu- 
nity organization and community 
planning, involving group-work 
techniques and methods, stimulating 
indigenous organizations and demo- 
cratic processes; and 
and 
activities. 


5) organiza- 
tion administration of aduit 

Training has two points of refe- 
rence: on the one hand, the jobs to 
be done, alteady referred to, and on 
the other hand, the body of know- 
ledge. The latter is the determining 
factor for training. There at still 
many issues and differences of opin- 
ion with regard:to trainings:but the 
main problem:is the concept around 
which the training is «builés; Two 





things must be borne in mind: first, 
adult education is a function and a 
process, not an end, and consequent- 
ly it becomes valid with reference to 
definite objectives; second, educa- 


tion cannot be accomplished, as 
such, in a vacuum. We speak of an 
educated person, but he is educated 
by virtue of the definite knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, etc., which he has 
acquired. Consequently, while a 
teacher teaches people he must teach 
them something. 

With reference to the body of 
knowledge, there are various 
possible positions. The one that we 
are taking here is an eclectic posi- 
tion taking those things from each 
of the other positions which are 
applicable and useful. It is necessar- 
ily built around the psychology of 
the adult, with the following addi- 
tional emphases growing out of the 
sociology of adults. 


(1) The community is the setting 
of any adult education situ- 
ation and determines the kind 
of adults who will participate, 
the problems they will have, 
the character of activities in- 
volved in the solution of those 
problems, and the adult edu- 
cation possibilities. 

(2) The motivation on the part of 
adults for educational exper- 
ience is closely related to the 
problems which they encounter 


in daily living. Their educa- 
tional opportunities should 
therefore take account of these 
problems. 


(3) Since it is the pressure for ac- 
tion which is the focus of ex- 
perience motivation, the com- 
pletion of the educational ex- 


perience for adults involves 
action. 
(4) The aim of adult education 


must be the satisfaction of the 
adult participants, not the 
completion of a course of study 
or a term of classes. 


(5) Since the world of experience 
of the majority of adults is 
very limited, in our present 
day with its great opportuni- 
ties for the enrichment of liv- 
ing, adult education has the 
obligation of “expanding the 
horizons” of adults. 


(6) Growth into effective demo- 
cratic citizenship is an adult 
education process. 


Content of Training 

The content of training for adult 
education grows out of the philoso- 
phy of training and the concept of 
the body of knowledge. There 
follows a general descriptive outline 
of the major areas of studies for 
those in training under the philoso- 
phy which has been stated. 

General Introduction to and 
Knowledge about Adult Education 
covering: 

(a) History of Adult Education, not 
as such, but rather to discover the 
place it has held in various times 
and in various cultures, the objec- 
tives and purposes under which it 
has operated, the forms it has taken, 
and its accomplishments; the preci- 
pitate of history in the adult educa- 
tion of the present day; the factors 
which have made adult education 
effective in the past and their 


relevance today. (b) Philosophy of 
Adult Education, deduced from an 
analysis of the social scene, involving 
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a knowledge of the chief character- 
istics of American culture and an 
understanding of the place of adult 
education in that culture, the con- 
ditions imposed on adult education 
by democracy, the relation of the 
cultural function to comumnity 
functions. (c) Administration of 
Adult Education including the or- 
ganizational structure of American 
adult education, the roles of various 
institutions, practical problems of 
organizing and operating a program, 
the community approach, problem 
of integration. (d) Emotional Re- 
quisites for Adult Educators; belief 
in people and a better world, sense 
of mission, genuine interest in 
adults, broad interests, and _ exper- 
ience in rich living. 

Community and Community Or- 
ganization. This area of study would 
include a_ basic knowledge of 
sociology and the techniques of 
community study; an acquaintance 
with sources of data about commun- 
ities; the theory and facts about 
community organization and com- 
munity planning; a practical under- 
standing of the relation of adult 
education to community organiza- 
tion and community planning and 
of group life and cooperative activ- 
ity. 

Psychology of Adults. Factual 
data about adult learning; deduc- 
tions regarding the peculiarities of 
education of adults; implications 
for methods in adult education. 

Methods and Materials. How to 
meet the conditions of adult learn- 
ing; individual attention and group 
experience, informality; attitude to- 
ward and character of methods. 
Methods found useful by experience ; 
cooperative participation; discussion 





Dr. HALLENBECK is Professor of 
Education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, where he 
gives courses in Adult Education 
and Urban Sociology. He is 
known to many Canadians for his 
courses at the School of Commun- 
ity Programmes (Laquemac). 











of various types; workshops; 
psychodrama, etc. Problems of mat- 
erials: readability; printed matter; 
uses of mimeograph, radio, 
discussion outlines, etc. 
Problems of Experience. Some of 
the best material available for use 
in training adult educators grows out 
of the problems which have been, 
or are being, encountered in exper- 
ience. Provision should be made for 
the use of this material as a basis for 
criticism, analysis, and evaluation. 


films, 


Programs and Agencies 

The program of training adult 
educators assumes a liberal arts edu- 
cation as a background. It is profes- 
sional training on a graduate level 
in graduate schools of education. 
Teachers’ colleges and education de- 
partments in liberal arts colleges can 
and occasionally do offer introduc- 
tory courses. Only one or two institu- 
tions have so far attempted compre- 
hensive training, and their programs 
follow in general the outline above. 
Specialized courses in subject matter, 
skills, etc., are not special to aduit 
education and are obtained through 
work in other departments. In-ser- 
vice training through summer 
courses, institutes, conferences, and 
work-shops is offered by many uni- 
versities. Frequently organizations 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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One of the first ventures in 


the founding of Mechanic; Mistizutes in Britain. 


The Dector Takes a Case 





dult’ education: 


: By William J. Murdoch 
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What may have been the first 
successful 
adult 


academic attempt at 
education in its present-day 
interpretation and application de- 
veloped indirectly from a routine 
purchasing expedition made among 
Glasgow artisans by a British phy- 
sician. 

The man of medicine was George 
Birkbeck, professor of natural philo- 
sophy in Glasgow’s Anderson 
University, also a_ philanthropist, 
and generally regarded as one of the 
earliest pioneers in this highly 
specialized field wherein craftsmen 
are scientifically ‘led towards pro- 
ficiency in their callings. 

Birkbeck inauspiciously began life 
in 1776 at Settle, Yorkshire, the son 
of a solid banker and merchant. He 
studied medicine in London and 
Edinburgh and received his M. D. 
at Anderson’s Institute in 1799. 

Dr. John Anderson, professor of 
natural philosophy at Glasgow 
University, had founded his own 
institution of learning not very many 
years earlier. As one deeply interest- 
ed in the practical application of 
learning, Dr. Anderson for several 
years betore his death in 1796 had 
held more or less open classes on 
experimental physics and _ related 
subjects; and to these lectures he 
had invited sundry interested _ per- 
sons beyond conventional school age, 
several workingmen among them. 


Into this position, vacated by the 
death of the institute’s founder, 
stepped young Dr. Birkbeck in 1799. 
To him the opportunity of becom- 
ing mentor to a group of students 
whose love of learning was inspired 
by practicality seemed especially 
attractive, and he resolved to con- 
tinue the project. 

First, however, he had to buy new 
laboratory and lecture room equip- 
ment, for that left behind by Dr. 
Anderson was inadequate both in 
quantity and quality. Since Glasgow 
boasted of no shops engaged ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of such 
scientific apparatus, Birkbeck was 
obliged to scout around workshops 
whose production might demand the 
use of the type of instruments he 
required or whose craftsmen could 
produce what he wanted. 

In this manner he met and talked 
with a great many artisans and he 
was gratified to learn of their inter- 
est in his project. These were intel- 
ligent craftsmen whose origins in 
poverty had precluded the possibility 
of formal education but who were 
nonetheless anxious to learn more of 
chemistry and physics and metal- 
lurgy and other scientific subjects. 

It was for these men, then, that 
Dr. Birkbeck in 1800 opened his 
first class in adult education at An- 
derson University. They were ad- 
mitted for a very small fee. 
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Although the doctor’s classes were 
ridiculed by the cynical, they proved 
successful from the start, for he de- 
livered his lectures in simple lan- 
cuage and used experiments to lend 
graphic reality to his words. 

In 1804, with his class well-estab- 
lished and prospering, Dr. Birkbeck 
left Glasgow and moved to London 
to follow the career for which he 
had studied. Here he enjoyed a wide 
and profitable medical practice but 
interrupted it in 1823 when public 
interest was roused in a “mechanics’ 
institute” similar to that which had 
grown out of the class at Glasgow. 

So successful had the adult educa- 
tion class at Anderson University 
become that it had separated from 
the University to become the Mech- 
anics’ Institute; and reform leaders 
in London, recognizing its worth, 
clamored for a similar institute with 
similar benefits for London working- 
men. 

The idea of an association of 
workingmen organized for mutual 
learning was not, of course, quite 
new. Societies of industrial workers 
who exchanged ideas and invited 
competent speakers to lecture had 
appeared in England in the 17th 
Century. Daniel Defoe, in fact, was 
interested in one such group. In 
1796, too, as an effort to keep mem- 
bers of a Sunday school class toge- 
ther the teachers had organized the 
Birmingham Brotherly Society for 
mutual inStruction in technical and 
scientific matters. 

The Mechanics’ Institute of Glas- 
gow was by far the most intelligent 
development of adult education, 
however, and certainly the 
successful 


most 
and a writer in a metro- 
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politan periodical called for a man 
to found one like it in London. 

Once more Dr. Birkbeck stepped 
up. He not only took the initiative 
and the leadership in founding the 
institute: he also contributed 3,700 
pounds Sterling, a not inconsider- 
able sum even today, for a building. 
It was completed a year later, and 
on Feb. 20, 1824, Dr. Birkbeck, now 
president of the newly formed Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institute, delivered 
the opening lecture. Like its Glas- 
gow predecessor, the Institute was 
dedicated to scientific instruction of 
the craftsman. Like the Glasgow In- 
stitute it was at first belittled by 
skeptics. And again, like Dr. Birk- 
beck’s first class it grew steadily in 
scope, influence, and prestige; for 
in a short time similar institutes 
sprang up in other parts of England 
and in France and in the United 
States. The adult education move- 
ment was fairly launched and riding 
the swell of public endorsement. 

Dr. Birkbeck held his position as 
president of the London Mechanics’ 
Institute until his death in 1840. An 
extensive enlargement of the build- 
ing he helped to finance was carried 
out in 1833-5, and in 1920 the 
Institute became a constituent col- 
lege of London University which Dr. 
Birkbeck also helped to found. 








NEWS 


TORY AWARD 


The Henry Marshall Tory award 
was created by the executive of the 
C.A.A.E. on the recommendation 
of the Joint Planning Commission, 
to honour those who make a signifi- 
cant contribution to adult educa- 
tion. The award is named after Dr. 
Henry Marshall Tory who exercised 
a profound influence over many 
educational developments in Can- 
ada. The award for 1948, an oil 
painting provided by John A. Tory, 
brother of Dr. Tory, was won by 
National Farm Radio Forum. This 
first award was presented by the 
President of the C.A.A.E., Dr. 
Shrum, to Miss McKenzie and R. 
L. Stutt of the Farm Forum Execu- 
tive. The selection committee was 
composed of Dr. K. E. Norris, 
chairman, H. R. C. Avison, Pierre 
Dansereau and Dr. W. J. Dunlop. 


The citation reads as follows: 

“Over a period of eight years Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum has 
enlisted and served an ever-growing 
number of active participants. Twen- 
ty-three thousand members, meeting 
regularly in 1,351 organized groups, 
was the record in 1947-48. It has 
adapted its programs to the needs 
of its people, and in so doing has 


shown a commendable willingness 


to experiment, to revise and to 
change. It has been most effective 
in promoting active rather than pas- 
sive participation, and hundreds of 
action projects for the improvement 
of rural life have resulted from the 
studies of its local forum groups. It 
has kept steadily in mind its primary 
purposes, and has constantly evalu- 
ated its results in the light of these 
purposes.” 


FILM AND RADIO AWARDS 


The announcement, early in 
September, of the annual presenta- 
tion of Canadian Film Awards and 
Canadian Radio Awards, will be 
greeted with applause by many Can- 
adians. 

The purpose of these awards is to 
recognize significant Canadian 
creative effort, to familiarize Can- 
adians with the valuable work being 
done in these fields, and to encour- 
age higher standards in film and 
radio. Announcement of the awards 
for the first annual competition in 
1948 can be expected early in 1949. 
Entry forms and leaflets describing 
the awards are being distributed to 
all film and radio producers in Can- 
ada. 

Oil or water-color paintings by 
Canadian artists will be presented to 
the award-winners, thus bringing 
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into the project another creative 
activity. The paintings will be in 
standard frames with a plate and 
standard inscription. 

The project was originally re- 
commended by the Joint Planning 
Commission, and is now in the 
hands of a National Advisory Board, 
composed of the following people: 
James Beveridge, E. A. Corbett, 
Claude Champagne, H. G. Glyde, 
Ralph Henson, Walter Herbert, J. 
R. Kidd, Claude Lewis, N. A. M. 
Mackenzie, J. E. McGuire, Hon. D. 
R. Michener, Mavor Moore, Victor 
Morin, Miss Byrne Hope Sanders, 
Sidney Smith, and Hon. Edmund 
Turcotte. 


C.A.A.E. CONFERENCE 

As usual, some of the most inter- 
esting developments in the Associa- 
tion’s annual conference last summer 
took place in the work of the Com- 
missions which were studying par- 
ticular problems. The three Com- 
missions dealt with Adult Education 
and Citizenship, Adult Education 
and Labour, and University Exten- 
sion. 


The first of these Commissions 


concentrated on the problems aris- 
ing from the greatly increased im- 
migration of the past three years, 
and drafted a comprehensive set of 
resolutions. 

Commission on University 


The 
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Dr. Shrum presents the Tory Award to Miss McKenzie and R. L. Stutt 
of the Farm Forum Executive. 
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Extension, following up the: discus- 
sion on the training of professional 
workers in adult education, recom- 
mended: “that the C.A.A.E. should 
draft a program of the necessary 
requirements for a course for exten- 
sion workers and that they investi- 
gate the possibility of this course 
being first given as a short course 
on an experimental basis. Be it re- 
solved that the C.A.A.E. investigate 
the possibility of such a course being 
eventually given on a graduate level 
by a school of social work.” Steps 
have been taken toward the imple- 
mentation of this resolution and 
announcements will be forthcoming. 

The consideration of workers’ 
education in the Commission on 
Adult Education and Labour gave 
rise to the recommendation that a 
survey be made into programs and 
problems of education for workers 
in Canada. The recommendation, 
prepared by representatives of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Ca- 
nada, the Cangglian 
Labour, the Victoria Labour Coun- 
cil, the Vancouver Labour Council, 
the University of British Columbia, 
the Dalhousie Labour InsMtute, and 
the C.A.A.E., was approved by the 


Congress of 


whole conference. Part of it reads 
as follows: 
“that a National Committee be 


set up comprised of appointees 
the Labour 


Congress, the Canadian Congress 


from Trades and 


af and other bona fidé 
* gnion centres, and theg&an- 


Adult Edu- 
cation, with a social scientist hav- 
‘ite practical experience itgroup 
work in an advisory capadtty. 

“this 


survey of existing plans and pro- 


adian “Associations 


committee to conduct a 


() 





grams of education within — the 
trade unions, in extension depart- 
ments of the universities, in the 
National Film Board, in the Y. M. 
C. A., and in any other workers’ 
educational programs. 
“the purpose of the survey to as- 
certain the effectiveness of such 
plans and how they can be im- 
proved or extended. A_ second 
purpose of the Committee would 
be to find out what labour needs 
on the educational front and how 
these needs can be met.” 

This resolution has been present- 
ed to the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and the executive of the 
C. A. A. E. for their consideration. 


NEW VENTURE 

ho Province of Quebec Women 
Teachers’ Camping Experiment” 
was the formidable title given to a 
new venture in adult education ini- 
tiated by Miss Ruth Low, assistagrt 
supervisor of English in Quebec's 
Protestant schools. For 10 days 55 
women, 35 of them Protestant wo- 
men teachers and 20 of them women 
engaged in 18 other professions, lived 
together at the Montreal Y.W.C.A.’s 
Camp Oolahwan near Ste. Mar- 
guerite, and shared their exper- 
iences and opinions on communit;, 
living. They hoped to find a 
to such questions as: “What can be 
done ‘to help teachers to gain a 


broader understanding of commun- 
é cesses and services? What can 
be done to extend the reaches of a 
school _ teacher’s Do 


teacher? understand the %rue imphi- 
earning a 


wers 


contacts? 
cation’ of living as a 
labourer, a tradesman, a craftsman, 
a waiter, a doctor or lawyer? And 
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just where do they fit into this multi- 
plicity of services? Do they realize 
their true significance in the pattern 
of our society?” 

Miss Low hopes that if this edu- 
cational venture, modelled after the 
pattern of an informal international 
gathering, in camp setting, proves 
successful from the start, it will be 
adopted in Canada among teachers 
of every religion and locality. 
FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER 
INSTITUTE 

Determination to take common 
action “on the things we agree 
about” and to bypass for the present 
the more controversial issues featur- 
ed sessions of the second annual 
Farmer-Labour- Teacher Institute 
held in Saskatchewan last July. The 
Institute, the only one of its kind in 
Canada, was initiated last year as a 
result of conversations between 
David Smith, director of the Adult 
Education Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and leaders of 
the six organizations in the province 
representing farmers, trade union- 
See Foop For 
[HoUuGHT, December 1947). 

Sessions of the second Institute 
were held in an informal and seclud- 
ed setting at the Lutheran College, 
on the banks of the Saskatchewan 
River near Outlook. There 
four days of discussion on a wide 
variety of topics. Highlight of the 
sesslons Was agreement on a pro- 


ists and teachers. 


were 


gram of collaboration which — will 
include the setting up of a legisla- 
tive committee to present briefs to 
provincial and federal governments 
on matters of common interest to 
listed 
plans for exchange of speakers and 


the groups. The delegates 


nformational material between the 


groups this fall and winter. There 
will be further collaboration between 
groups in encouraging the growth of 
cooperatives. Labour union spokes- 
men in particular expressed _ their 
intention of actively entering the 
consumer cooperative field. 

Another Institute will be held in 
the province next year. Indicative of 
the growth of understanding be- 
tween the groups as a result of the 
two Institutes already held was a 
decision to make .the 1949 Institute 
“problem-centered.” It was propos- 
ed at that time to proceed directly 
to a discussion of controversial is- 
sues and issues on which there exists 
lack of understanding. 


MORE AEOUT FOLK SCHOOLS 
Nova Scotia 

An account of this year’s folk 
school experiment in Nova Scotia 
reached our desk this summer. At a 
time when interest in folk schools 
is springing up anew throughout the 
country, it makes interesting reading. 

Hants Folk School was sponsored 
by the Hants County Farmers’ As- 
sociation, and was organized and op- 
erated by the Extension Division, 
Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Division of Adult 
Education. The Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare assisted with 
the recreation program. 

The first residential school for the 
training of community leaders in the 
province, it grew out of a number 
of two-day courses held in.,1946- 
1947, which dealt with methods of 
group discussion leadership. The aim 
of the longer 

held February 2-13, 1948.) “was, to 
teach young people to read, to think, 


bd 7 
two-week’s course, 








to express themselves clearly, and to 
promote programs of action in their 
own communities”. The theme was 
the broadening of interest in farm 
living and in rural community life. 
The three main topics were “The 
Farmer and his Farm”, “The Farm- 
er and his Community”, and “The 
Farmer and his Province”. Emphasis 
was on participation rather than 
sponsorship: topics were accordingly 
handled by the group discussion 
method, and each student took ac- 
tive part in the leadership of music, 
recreation and dramatics periods. 


Ontario 

A group of persons from various 
rural organizations in Ontario have 
been planning an approach to rural 
folk schools of one-week duration 
for the coming winter. They are fol- 
lowing the Manitoba example. It is 
expected that Ontario Farm Radio 
Forum will have one person work- 
ing full-time this winter on the pro- 
ject. The objective is to conduct 
several one-week schools for rural 
young people in different parts of 
the province. A special school is 
planned at the farm of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Madsen in Unionville. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The first actual steps toward the 
establishment of a National Library 
for Canada, for which the Canadian 
Library Association, in cooperation 
with other organizations, has long 
been at work, were made last Junc 
in the House of Commons. The Joint 
Committee of both Houses on the 
Library of Parliament passed a re- 
commendation that a bibliographer 
and secretary be selected to work on 
the provision of a catalogue of books 
already available in the various libra- 
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ries throughout Canada, and “that 
this matter be referred to the Secre- 
tary of State, with the recommenda- 
tion that a special committee be set 
up to supervise such work; and that 
sufficient funds be supplied to meet 
necessary expenses.” Recently the 
appointment was announced of Dr. 
W. K. Lamb as Dominion Archivist, 
with special duties in relation to the 
establishment of a National Library. 


HANSARD SOCIETY 


The Hansard Society of Great 
Britain, which has been doing yeo- 
man service in the study and promo- 
tion of the institution of parliament, 
now has its counterpart in Canada. 
The Hansard Society of Canada 
aims to increase public interest in 
parliamentary institutions in several 
ways: by provision of information, 
making and distributing document- 
ary films, promoting the circulation 
of the verbatim record of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, known as 
Hansard (the name of the original 
printer of British parliamentary 
papers) and the holding of youth 
conferences and public meetings. 

Membership, which is a minimum 
of $5.00 a year, has several advant- 
ages: a year’s subscription to the 
Society’s quarterly journal Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, free tickets to meet- 
ings sponsored by -the Society, and 
the purchase, at cost price, of all 
publications of both the Hansard So- 
ciety of Great Britain and of Cana- 
da. In addition, members will be 
entitled to the services of the So- 
ciety’s Information Department. 

For prospectus and membership 
application write to: 

The Hansard Society of Canada 
220 Queen Street West, Toronto. 











RADIO 


Followers of the C.B.C. series “In 
Search of Ourselves” (See Foop 
For TuHoucnt, February 1948), 
will be interested to know that this 
series on the problems of human re- 
lations will be continued in 1949. 
Len Peterson will again write the 
dramatized portions of the broad- 
cast, and Dr. J.D.M. Griffin will 
provide the psychiatrist’s analysis in 
the concluding minutes. 

For the coming series, the broad- 
cast area will be extended to the 
whole Dominion. The broadcasts 
will be heard on Tuesday evenings, 
starting on January I1, 1949, at 
8:00 p.m. E.S.T., with re-broadcast 
to the west at 11:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
Six programs will be concerned with 
childhood, and six with adult prob- 
lems. 

Listening groups will be organized 
under the direction of the Home and 
School Clubs. Write to the C.A.A.E., 
the C.B.C., or the Federation of 
Home and School for descriptive 
folders. 


VISITORS 


During September six young Ger- 
man radio executives from the Bri- 
tish, French and American zones of 
occupation in Germany visited the 
C.A.A.E. offices to discuss Farm and 
Citizens’ Forum programs with the 
staff. These men were completing 
a six-month stay in North America 
which included a special course at 
Columbia University, internships in 
American network operations, and 
visits to many American cities. While 
in Canada the men were guests of 
the C.B.C. and were able to visit 
and observe a number of adult edu- 
cation programs. 
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The trip was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in an effort 
to provide a sound training for 
young German leaders who are cap- 
able and ready to provide democratic 
leadership in an important com- 
munications field. 

Those who visited our headquar- 
ters were: Horst Scharfenberg of 
Baden-Baden, Dr. Rudolph Dide- 
zuhn (Munich), Dr. Peter Kehn 
(Stuttgart), Franz Rheinholz (Ham- 
burg), Hanz Westermann (Bremen) 
and Otto Herr (Frankfurt). 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
IN OSHAWA 

When the Y.W.C.A. of Oshawa 
exposed the beautiful soft gray walls 
of Adelaide House to the general 
public, two Y members, enthusiastic 
supporters of Canadian art, realizing 
the opportunity now open to that 
city for the first time, made them- 
selves responsible for hanging a 
monthly exhibition of pictures. From 
the first the policy has been to hang 
only work which would be consid- 
ered worthy by a recognized art gal- 
lery. 

The first such exhibition, hung ia 
January 1946, was of special local 
interest. It comprised canvases and 
sketches done by Miss Isabel Mce- 
Laughlin, daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin, the gener- 
ous donors of the Oshawa Y, and 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, also of 
Oshawa. Miss McLaughlin is a fore- 
most member of the Canadian 
Group of Painters, and Mrs. Ewart 
McLaughlin, an enterprising ama- 
teur whose work was recognized last 
year when one of her paintings was 
hung in a New York show devoted 








to the work of Canadian’ Women 
painters. At 

Most ofthe exhibitions, however, 
have come“from Toronto, whose art- 
ists have been most cooperative in 
furthering: this feature of the 'Osh- 
awa Y program. Exhibitions have 
been received from Peter and Cog- 
hill Howarth, Doris McCarthy, John 
Hall, Yvonne McKague Housser, 
Rody Kenny Courtice, W. A. Win- 
ter, Jack Bush, J. W. G. Macdonald, 
Etienne Pettijean, a French War 
artist who has recently come to 
Canada, and Perce Tacon. 

In addition to these a number of 
group exhibits have been arranged 
such as the travelling show of the 
Canadian Group of Painters; silk 
screen prints loaned by the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto; an exhibit of Crafts 
from the Banff Summer School of 
Fine Art; an exhibition of the work 
of young Oshawa painters (all ama- 
teurs) and most important of all, an 
exhibition of fifty or so Canadian 
paintings loaned from homes in Osh- 
awa and Whitby, illustrating the 
“Story of Canadian Painting” from 
the days of Kreighoff and Jacobi to 
the present. This latter was really 
most exceptional. An encouraging 
feature of it was the fact that, al- 
though by far the largest number of 
contributions came from Colonel 
McLaughlin’s magnificent Park- 


wood collection, over twenty local 
homes also were represented. Natur- 
ally very considerable interest was 
aroused by this showing. To supple- 
ment it a public lecture on the His- 
tory of Canadian Painting, illustrat- 





ed by lantern slides, was given one 
evening by the head of the Art 
Department at the Collegiate. 

In other ways, too, attempts have 
been made to give the public an in- 
telligent appraisal of the current ex- 
hibition. Each month the local paper 
carries an article on the artist con- 
cerned, and his work. Such excellent 
films as “The West: Wind” dealing 
with the work of Tom Thomson, 
“Canadian Landscape” introducing 
Dr. A. Y. Jackson, and “Klee Wyck” 
explanatory of Emily Carr’s paint- 
ing, have been shown. Last winter 
Mr. J. W. G. Macdonald came down 
from Toronto, while his surrealist 
painting was on display, and gave a 
talk on that new and intensely in- 
teresting field of modern art. This 
lecture proved so popular that some 
late-comers had to be turned away. 

The chief expense in connection 
with these exhibitions has been that 
of the insurance which the Y.W.C.A. 
carries to cover possible damage. 
This amounts to a minimum cost of 
ten dollars a month. In some in- 
stances transportation charges have 
had to be met, though all exhibits 
from Toronto have been transported 
by car by volunteer members of the 
Y.W.C.A. Board of Directors. Be- 
sides being cheaper, this method 
saves the extensive packing neces- 
sary for express carriage. 

Naturally, considerable work is 
involved in arranging for, transport- 
ing, and hanging these exhibitions. 
So far we think it has been worth it. 


DorotHy VANLUVEN 

















Calling All 


Citizens 





This month Citizens’ Forum enters its sixth year as a major adult educa- 
tion program devoted to the discussion of national and international issues. 
Citizens’ Forum: provides an unique opportunity for our citizens to mect 
together, learn, discuss and report on their deliberations. It is Canada’s 
national platform for the discussion of public affairs. 


A New Time 

This year, Citizens’ Forum will be heard on the Trans-Canada network 
on Friday evenings. The opening broadcast is scheduled for October 2gth. 
The first decision all of us face is that of re-arranging our weekly time-table 
to ensure that Friday evening is set aside for group discussion. We firmly 
believe such a decision will not be a difficult one for those who realize the 
importance of Citizens’ Forum in our national life. We hope too, that as a 
friend of Citizens’ Forum, you will personally assume the responsibility of 
encouraging your friends to take part. It is more important today than it 
ever was in the past, that we have neighbourhood groups, more rural and 
urban groups and more families and individuals, as members of Citizens’ 
Forum. The issues to be discussed this year affect the welfare of every 
Canadian citizen. Here are the new Friday broadcast times across Canada: 

Maritimes: 9 p.m. A.S.T. 

Ontario and Quebec: 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

Manitoba: 7 p.m. C.S.T. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta: 9.30 p.m. M.S.T. 

British Columbia: 8.30 p.m. P.S.T. 


About the Program 


A great deal of thought and planning have gone into our program. 
Every topic on the air will be examined and discussed with frankness and 
freedom. The audience question period will remain as an integral feature of 
the program. Bulletins will again be issued for each broadcast. Every fourth 
broadcast will be devoted to a discussion of important news topics of current 
interest. This feature, called “In the News” proved very stimulating last 
year. The aim of the broadcasts is to highlight the issues and stimulate dis- 
cussion in our listening groups. The subjects for Citizens’ Forum have been 
grouped under five main headings: 








The Citizen in His Community 
Johnny Delinquent—Whose Responsibility? 
Is Progressive Education a Failure? 
Is Town Planning a Pipe Dream? 
The Citizen and Government 
Should the Labor Union Stay Out of Politics? 
Is Lobbying Justified in a Democracy? 
The M.P.’s Chief Allegiance—Party or Constituency? 
Press, Radio and the Citizen 
Are the People Getting the News? 
Advertising—Asset or Liability? 
Comics—Are They a Laughing Matter? 
Citizens of the World 
Should We Have a Customs Union With the United States? 
How is the Marshall Plan Working Out? 
Is World Government Possible in the Near Future? 


Problems Facing Canadian Citizens 
Are We Wasting Our Natural Resources? 
Is Our Federal Tax System Fair? 
Does the B.N.A. Act Cramp Our Style? 


What You Can Do Now 


The members of the successful Citizens’ Forum group know what they 
are trying to accomplish at their meetings, and what that accomplishment 
will lead to in their lives. The successful group realizes that if they are to 
be capable citizens of Canada they have to know more about their country 
and that only those who know what is happening in Canada will be able 
to play a real part in shaping that country. Each Forum member knows, 
too, that in discussion he can sharpen and clarify his own mind. Finding 
the answers to social questions means real thought. A successful Citizens’ 
Forum group has confidence in discussion as an instrument to help produce 
more effective citizens. In a nutshell, the essential qualities of the successful 
forum are a sense of purpose and a feeling of growth. These are the neces- 
sary qualities—with them, each Citizens’ Forum can do a useful job for 
Canadian democracy; without them, it will die. 

A Citizens’ Forum group, if it is to function efficiently, requires careful 
planning. It needs good leadership. It requires preliminary organization. 
The time to start is now. We suggest that you write immediately to your 
provincial Citizens’ Forum office for sample copies of study bulletins and 
discussion guides for conducting a forum. Here are the addresses: 

British Columbia: Department of Extension, University of British Col- 
umbia, Vancouver. 


Alberta: Department of Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Saskatchewan: Department of Extension, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 
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as 


Manitoba: Room 253, Broadway Bldg., University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg. 

Ontario: Ontario Community Programmes, 206 Huron St., Toronto. 

Quebec: P.O. Box 66, Station H, Montreal. 

Nova Scotia: Adult Education Division, Room 610 Dennis Bldg., Hal- 
ifax. 

New Brunswick: Provincial Teachers’ College, Fredericton. 

National Office, Citizens’ Forum: 340 Jarvis St., Toronto. 


Youth Speaks Out 


A special series of three broadcasts will be heard on Friday evenings 
over the C.B.C. commencing October 8th. They will be on the air at the 
same time as that scheduled for Citizens’ Forum, which commences October 
29th. These broadcasts, although directly concerned with youth problems, 
are highly recommended to all Citizens’ Forum members. It is hoped they 
may provide a real stimulus to the thoughtful discussion of some of the 
serious issues facing youth today. They provide also an excellent opportunity 
for local Citizens’ Forum groups to become organized before the main 
series begins. 

October 8—Youth and Employment. 

October 15—What Should We Do With Our Leisure? 

October 22—The Temper of Our Times—A Report on Europe. 


The best protection any society can have against social indifference is a 
vigorous adult education program. One of the goals of adult education is 
to make us more discriminating in our thinking and better prepared to 
take, and not avoid, intelligent and thoughtful action. In Citizens’ Forum 
we have a tool for building creative citizenship in our democracy—an adult 


education program that helps people to see clearly, to speak freely and to 
work together for a better world. 





We regret very much to announce that Samuel Roddan, who suc- 
ceeded Douglas Clark as National Secretary of Citizens’ Forum and who 
prepared the above message, has been obliged to relinquish his post on 
account of illness. In his place, Mrs. Isabel Wilson will act as National 
Secretary. Mrs. Wilson is well known to the Forums as the writer of the 
excellent study bulletins. As Secretary, she will be able only to edit the 
bulletins, but at least we will not be entirely deprived of her fine hand © 
upon them. 

By the way, Douglas Clark has returned to British Columbia to take 
up further studies. Thanks to him for a year of good work; good luck to 
Isabel Wilson in her new job; and best wishes to Sam Roddan for a speedy 
return to health. 
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Farm Forum 


News 








THE ninth season of Farm Radio Forum opens on November 1, 1948, with 
a discussion of “Boy Meets Girl’—the problem of suitable opportunities for 
social contact among rural young people. Other problems facing youthful 
farmers will be discussed in two other November meetings. 

As usual the season’s selection of topics is based largely on Forum pre- 
ferences as indicated in replies to a questionnaire, and on the concensus of 
opinion as expressed at the National Farm Forum Conference which was 
held this year in Regina. 


National Farm Radio Forum Topics, 1948-49 


Series | November 1 Boy Meets GIRL 
November 8— Let’s Go FARMING 
November 15 Your FATHER’s FARM 
November 22 Wuat THe Forums Say 
Series II November 29 I See By THe Paper 
December 6 I Hear On Tue Rapio 
December 13 Let’s Go To THe Movies 
December 20 Wuat THe Forums Say 
Series II] January 3 A CuSsHION For DISASTER 
January 10 A Matrer OF Po icy 
January 17 In THe Time Or NEED 
January 24 Wuat THe Forums Say 
Series IV January 31 Tuts Litrte Pic Went To Market E 
February 7 Foop IN SALES CLOTHING i 
February 14 Foop Takes A RIDE 
February 21 Wuat THE ForuMs Say 
Series V February 28 RENDER UNTO CAESAR 
March 7 AccorDINnGc To WorTH 
March 14 Many Happy RETURNS _ 


March 21 Wuat THe Forums Say 








Farm Forums — Ohio Style 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


Rurav Ohio has a study group pro- 
gram similar to that of Farm Radio 
Forum in rural Canada. The main 
differences are, first, that radio 
broadcasts are not an integral part of 
the Ohio program and second, spon- 
sorship in Ohio is limited to the Ohio 
Farm Bureau—a strong farmets’ or- 
ganization. National Farm Radio 
Forum, on the other hand, has three 
sponsors (Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation) and the 
radio plays an important role in the 
Farm Forum project. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of 
visiting some of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Advisory Councils, as_ the 
groups are called, and of seeing at 
first-hand, how they function and 
how they compare with our Farm 
Forums. Here are some of my im- 
pressions. 


A Council Meeting 

An Advisory Council meeting is 
much like a Farm Forum meeting. 
The members are farm people like 
ours and I felt right at home with 
them. Because it was summer time 
there were usually some people sit- 
ting outside when we arrived at a 
meeting. When it was time to start 
they came inside and sat together 
in one or two rooms. 
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The meeting starts with roll-call 
and the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting. Then ‘the 
Chairman calls on the discussion 
leader to take charge of the evening’s 
discussion. Sometimes there are also 
reports to be made by one or more 
committee-men. A_ collection ‘is 
usually taken and the meeting con- 
cludes with lunch and perhaps a 


game of some sort. 


Some Contrasts 


Lack of a radio broadcast seemed 
to me to be a distinct disadvantage. 
(The Ohio Farm Bureau owns a 
radio station but it has to go off the 
air early in the evening owing to 
pressure from one of the big broad- 
casting companies). Discussion in 
the groups lacks the stimulus of a 
broadcast, and meetings tend to start 
at no fixed hour but just “when all 
the members get here.” 

Membership in the Councils is 
invited and is not open to everyone 
in the neighbourhod as it is in Farm 
Forum. The idea is that by having 
an invited membership the group 
members will all be congenial, and 
they will take their membership more 
seriously. People not included in one 
group are encouraged to organize 
one of their own in the neighbour- 
hood. Most of the members are 
married couples. Teen-agers have 








RutH McKenzie is Editor and 
Research Director for National 
Farm Radio Forum, and a regu- 
lar contributor to Foop For 
THovucnt. This article should be 
read in conjunction with “Ohio’s 
Advisory Councils and Adult Ed- 
ucation,” by John Friesen (Foop 
For THoucnt, February, 1948.) 











separate Youth Councils of their 
own. The size of the groups is sim- 
ilar to that of Farm Forum which 
averages 17 members per group. 

Meetings are held only once a 
month or twelve times a year. Each 
group sets its own night for meet- 
ing, such as the first Monday or the 
second Thursday. Farm Forum, on 
the other hand, has a total of 20 
meetings a year, held weekly during 
the fall-and-winter season and al- 
ways on Monday nights. 

The financial set-up is very dif- 
ferent from that in Farm Forum. 
The Advisory Councils are financed 
by the Ohio Farm Bureau at the 
state and county levels. Each mem- 
ber of the Farm Bureau pays an an- 
nual membership fee of $5.00 and 
he is not asked to contribute separ- 
ately to the Councils. However, non- 
Bureau members are welcome to be- 
long to the Councils. Most Councils 
take a collection at meetings but this 
is to cover expenses of their own such 
as picnics or other group activities. 


Farm Bureau and the Councils 


How closely knit are the Advisory 


Councils and the Ohio Farm 
Bureau? The Ohio Farm Bureau is 
an organization of farmers who pay 
a membership fee to belong. The 
Advisory Councils are local groups 


consisting mainly but not entirely of 
Farm Bureau members. Between 
the local Councils and the Head 
Office of the Farm Bureau at Coi- 
umbus, is a strong county organiza- 
tion. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. 
In most of these there is a County 
Farm Bureau and a County Farm 
Bureau Co-operative. These two 
are not identical but their Boards of 
Directors work closely together and 
actually appoint a Joint Manager to 
supervise the activities of both in the 
county. The Manager appoints se- 
veral Assistant Managers one of 
whom is a County Organizing 
Director. He is the one who _ pro- 
motes and supervises the Advisory 
Councils within his County. 

The Council program is, natural- 
ly, tied quite closely to the interests 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau. For exam- 
ple, every September the groups 
discuss “Resolutions” and forward 
a number of resolutions concerning 
legislative issues to the Head Office 
in Columbus. These resolutions help 
to shape Farm Bureau policy. 

At the same time, the Advisory 
Council program is not confined in 
a narrow way to Farm Bureau inter- 
ests. Topics of national and inter- 
national concern as well as of com- 
munity interest, are discussed each 
year. 


Discussion Methods 


As in Farm Radio Forum, the 
Advisory Councils have their print- 
ed “Guide” and the discussion is 
led by a group member appointed 
Discussion Leader for a year. (In 
Farm Forum the Chairman is usual- 
ly responsible for leading  discus- 
sion. ) 





The “Advisory Council Guide” is 
more colourful and much more ex- 
pensively produced than the “Farm 
Forum Guide.” Because the Coun- 
cil meetings are a month apart their 
“Guides” are not distributed in ad- 
vance but are read at the meeting. 

There are no regular questions for 
discussion as in Farm Forum. Dis- 
cussion is usually guided, however, 
by questions in the form of “Do you 
agree or disagree?” A number of 
statements are then listed. Very 
often mimeographed poll questions 
are sent to the groups to be answered 
cither individually or as a group. 

Study material to supplement the 
“Guide” is frequently distributed to 
the Councils in mimeographed 
form to be read at the meetings. In 
addition an article on the topic of 
the month appears in each issue of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau News. 

Council minutes and answers to 
poll questions are reported to the 
Head Office at Columbus and sum- 
marized. The summaries are distri- 


buted to Farm’ Bureau officials 


and to the Councils. 


Action Projects 

The Advisory Councils turn their 
efforts to action as well as discus- 
sion. They are active in promoting 
health measures and community 
projects of various kinds. They also 
help to organize other Advisory 
Councils in the neighbourhood. In 
this respect they are much like the 
Farm Forums which helped to or- 
ganize 244 new Forums last year and 
which sponsor hundreds of commu- 
nity projects each year. 


Summing Up 

Finally I should say, from what I 
saw of the Ohio Farm Bureau Advis- 
ory Councils, that they offer the 
farm people in Ohio much the same 
opportunity that Farm Forum offers 
Canadian farm people, namely the 
opportunity to meet together in a 
friendly, sociable way, to study their 
problems and find ways to solve 
them. In both cases action follows 
words wherever possible. 
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ADULT EDUCATORS 


Continued from Page 15) 


with extensive programs and large 
staffs provide training for their own 
people. Among such organizations 
are federal agencies, public schools, 
young people’s_ organizations, 
churches, workers’ education organi- 
zations, women’s clubs, etc. A listing 
of institutions where training is to 
be offered during the summer, to- 
gether with their programs, is pub- 
lished annually in the April number 
of the Adult Education Bulletin of 
the National Education 
ation.* 


Associ- 


Methods in Training 

It would seem quite unnecessary 
to say that adult educators should 
be trained as they are taught to train 
others, and yet all too often they are 
lectured about the disadvantages of 
lectures as compared with other 
methods. Methods must be a matter 
of experience, and instructors who 
cannot demonstrate methods are not 
able to do the job of teaching meth- 


* National Education Association, 1201 


ods. There is as much art as know- 
ledge in the use of methods, which 
means that field-work experience is 
an essential part of the training of 
adult educators. Actual working 
with adults, during, or in prepar- 
ation for, the training period, should 
be supervised, The supervisor should 
be sympathetic and cooperative, and 
capable of giving constructive 
suggestions and helpful criticism. 
The whole of training 
should be informal. Since the focus 
is upon the use rather than the 
possession of knowledge, most of the 
material can be handled more effec- 
tively through discussions and con- 


process 


ference processes. The training will 
likely be climaxed in a seminar on 
problems in which not only the 
problems and plans of the _ partic- 
ipants, but also the general and 
common problems of adult educa- 
tion are cooperatively explored by 
instructors and students together. 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ARTHUR LISMER 
Continued from Page 8) 


friends are scattered all over the 
world. Some of the young sprouts he 
taught became war artists. Among 
former students of his are now the 
director of a Florida museum, the 
head of a California art school, art 
lecturers, writers, child art special- 
ists, a newspaper cartoonist, illust- 
rators, a worker in stained glass, a 
New York window display artist, 
countless teachers all over the coun- 





try, as well as well known 
painters. Impossible to classify or to 
enumerate but undoubtedly legion 
are those ordinary “inartistic” Cana- 
dians whose lives have been im- 
measurably enriched by the doors 
opened to them by Lismer or his 
disciples. His influence has always 
been bound up with his personality 
as a painter, educator, democrat 
and world citizen. 


many 
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FILM COUNCILS 


In the past two years, almost unno- 
ticed, a network of film councils has 
sprung up in several hundred commun- 
ities in Canada. At first single units, 
there is now developing a movement 
federation of the _ individual 
councils in at least two provinces. In 


toward 


Ontario -and British Columbia, where 
federation has recently occurred, it has 
already given impetus to plans for a 
national association. 

Perhaps one of the more significant 
elements in this. growth is that it. has 
developed from one 
council to another rather than as the 
result of a whirlwind promotion cam- 


spontaneously 


paign. The main encouragements, cf 
course, have been the splendid pioneer- 
ing work of the National Film Board in 
finding ways of distributing _ films 
throughout all of Canada, and the ef- 
fective services of the National Film 
Society. The new councils are made up 
of citizens who have assumed respon- 
sibility both for securing films and 
equipment, and for ensuring that these 
important educational media are used 
effectively in their communities for 
meeting all types of community needs. 

Ontario was the first to organize a 
provincial association. C. J. Fitzgerald 
of Kirkland Lake was elected presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Betty Deacon of To- 
ronto, secretary. The aims of the On- 
tario Association of Film Councils are 
is follows: 


To assist the work of member Film 


Councils, or groups, by providing ap- 
propriate inter-group services, exchange 
of films among public or other non- 
profit libraries, maintain communica- 
tions among the member groups, and 
to encourage the organization of such 
additional Film Councils in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

To ‘stimulate the effective distribu> 
tion and use of’ audio-visual material 
cultural, 
throughout © the 
Province of Ontario and to instruct Film 


in educational, recreational, 


and social activities 


Councils and other citizen groups in the 


effective utilization of audio-visual 
aids. 

To. cooperate with all national: film 
bodies of Canada, associations or fed- 
erations of. Film Councils in any part 
of Canada, Dominion and Province of 
Ontario departments or 
agencies, and all organizations interest- 
ed in the use of film for educational 
purposes. 


government 


To assist in the evaluation of educa- 
tional films, including 
character which are commercially spon- 
sored, providing such film evaluating 
work is conducted for film libraries 
operated by public libraries or other 
non-profit organizations. 


films of this 


To encourage. active member groups 
to work with any citizen groups in their 
respective areas which seek to obtain 
the cooperation of commercial theatres 
in providing better documentary and 
entertainment films for children and/or 
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other age groups in their communities, 
or to pursue such activity independent- 
ly if other citizen groups in their 
neighbourhoods are not so engaged. 

Copies of the constitution may be 
obtined from the secretary at 39 Ender- 
by Road, Toronto. 

The three-day conference of the B. C. 
Film Councils in June was addressed 
by Dr. Gordon Shrum, Dr. N. A. M. 
Mackenzie, and Mr. G. C. Andrew; Dr. 
Roby Kidd, L. W. Chatwin and Charles 
Marshall led two demonstration work- 
shops. This conference approved plans 
for the formation of a provincial feder- 


ation. Copies of the conference report 
can be secured from Norman Barton at 
the Extension Department of the 
University of British Columbia. 

Both the Ontario Association and the 
B. C. Councils were represented in 
Chicago at the annual meeting of the 
Film Councils of America, held August 
8 and 9, 1948. 


The National Film Board has recent- 
ly released a filmstrip outlining the how 
and why of organizing a film council. 
Before long a motion picture on _ the 
same subject may be released. 


REVIEWS 


ART 
Primitive Painters of Charlevoix, 16 
mm., color, sound, 22 minutes, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board. 
Distributed by the National Film 
Society and other film libraries. 
It is good to find a film on art which 
is of interest and help to those who have 
little art background as well as to pro- 


fessional artists. This one will be of help 
to those who want to know the recog- 
nizable features of “primitive” art in 
general, and the characteristics of the 
paintings of four artists in particular. 
A group of students is seen visiting 
an exhibition of painting. The work of 


Cecile Bouchard, Alfred Deschenes, 
Marianne Simard, and Robert Cauchon 
is pictured, and the influences shaping 
their art are described. Continuity is 
achieved through the description and 
comparison of the techniques of the 
four artists. 

The film is highly recommended for 
appreciation, and will appeal to most 
adult audiences. 

Third Dimension, 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, 19 minutes, produced 
by the National Film Board in co- 
operation with the Sculptors’ Society 
of Canada. Distributed by the 
National Film Society and other film 
libraries. 
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Tue work of several Canadian sculp- 
tors, with sequences on the stages of the 
work and the techniques used, is shown 
in this film. Some finished works are 
pictured, and the artists shown at work 
using stone and clay. 


The film will be of interest to those 
who are not well-acquainted with what 
is being done by Canadians in _ this 
field. Rather too many artists are 
shown to allow of much detail, so that 
it is of limited use as a practical guide 
for amateurs. 


It is recommended for information, 
and could be useful as supplementary 
material for groups studying Canadian 
art generally. 


LABOUR 


I. L. O., 16 mm., black and _ white, 
sound, 11 minutes, produced by the 
National Film Board. 


At a time when people are asking 
whether social advancement through 
international cooperation is possible, it 
is a useful thing to study an organization 
which has achieved just that in a 
special field. This film shows how the 
International Labour Organization, es- 
tablished 29 years ago, continues to 
bring together representatives of 46 
member nations to set uniform stand- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 


Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, edited by Mary Ely, 
published by the Institute of Adult 
Education, Columbia University, 


New York, 1948. $5.50. 


Two years ago we learned with in- 
terest that Mary Ely had undertaken a 
new book on adult education. Her Why 
Forums had been widely read in Can- 
ada and she was well known as a cap- 
able editor of the A.A.A.E. Journal. 
Now her task is finished; the Handbook 
represents two years of very intensive 
work. 

An indication of the tremendous 
task undertaken by Miss Ely is found 
in the preface. “In a country as large 
as the United States where adult educa- 
tion appears in myriad forms and is 
presented through uncounted thousands 
of agencies large and small, it is quite 
outside human limitations to set forth 
an inclusive detailed account of adult 
education activity. . . . The Handbook 
represents a manful attempt to sketch 
such a picture, in full realization, how- 
ever, that it is attempting the impos- 
sible, that many of the outlines are in- 
complete, many of the intricate patterns 
of detail brushed over, and much of the 
richness of color sacrificed.” However 
impossible the task may have been, the 
result is still a splendid achievement. 
Fifty-seven authors have contributed 
material but the editor has produced 
a book of integrity out of what might 
have been a grab bag. In the wide field 
surveyed, many important problems are 
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brought to light. Although its greatest 
value is as reference material, it can 
also be used as a text in adult educa- 
tion. 


Section I contains the essay “What 
We Mean by Adult Education,” by 
Lyman Bryson. Section II deals with 
such areas of interest as vocational guid- 
ance and education, workers’ education, 
education of the immigrant, education 
for family living, agricultural extension® 
service, and young adults and senior 
adults. Institutional resources such as 
the religious organizations, public 
schools, colleges and universities, libra- 
ries, museums and adult schools are 
surveyed in Section III. Section IV gets 
down to problems of common concern: 
the training of adult educators, radio, 
motion pictures, discussion groups in 
adult education, the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, and 
Unesco. In Section V there is a com- 
plete 200-page index of all the major 
adult education organizations in the 
country. A_ bibliography and_ index 
complete the book. 

At $5.50 the Handbook will not be- 
come a best-seller in Canada. Some of 
its pages have little relevance to the 
problems we face here. Yet its index 
of organizations and the general ex- 
cellence of its articles will place it 
high on any list of essential books for 
an adult education library. The Insti- 
tute of Adult Education is to be con- 
gratulated for performing a signal serv- 
ice for us all. 


J. R. Kipp 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A mimeographed listing of books on 
adult education is now available free 
from the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. A Bibliography on 
Adult Education should be of consider- 
able help to workers in the field in in- 
dicating possible sources of books and 
pamphlets. The three sections are: 
“Some Basic Books,” “Some Important 
Books of the Past Five Years,” 
“Some Canadian Titles.” 


NOVELS 


The Precipice, by Hugh MacLennan, 
William Collins & Son, 
1948. $3.00. 


Tue author of “Barometer Rising” 
and “Two Solitudes” has not paralleled 
his earlier achievements in this third 
_novel, which is uncomfortably reminis- 
cent of the stories to be found in sleek 
women’s magazines. The choice of sub- 
ject is not a very happy one—the fun- 
damental differences in attitudes and 


and 


Toronto, 


morals of two people of profoundly dif- 


fering backgrounds, a Canadian small- 
town girl, and an American big business 
man. For some reason, Canadians can- 
not seem to write convincingly of the 
American scene. U. S. writers are 
more competent critics of their own 
milieu. Canadians are too close to the 
picture to have the detachment of the 
European observer, and not sufficiently 
involved to have the passion of the 
American commentator. And into the 
Canadian appraisal there always creeps 
a smug, self-congratulatory tone. There 
is even a hint of this in the work of so 
competent a novelist as Hugh Mac- 
Lennan, despite the clear implication 
in this story that for Canadians of un- 
usual promise, like the heroine of this 
tale, there is life-giving vitality to be 
found in the United States; that self- 
realization is to be found, both in sub- 
mission to, and resistance to, the power- 
ful forces in American civilization. 


In this story, Lucy Cameron, a 
pleasant inhibited girl from a_hide- 
bound Ontario town marries a once- 
divorced advertising man and goes to 
live with him in New York. Their mar- 
riage comes to grief, as might be ex- 
pected. But it seems that too much is 
made of national differences in out- 
look; the characters fail to live, but 
rather serve as_ vehicles for their 
creator's ideas. One is always conscious 
of the author in the background, pulling 
the strings. 


The Town Below, by Roger Lemelin, 
McClelland and Stewart, Toronto, 
1948. $3.00. 


Tuts novel of Quebec is desperately 
young, sincere, free of cliches, and 
steadfastly honest. It is an important 
work, for not only does it prove that 
French-Canadians are approaching self- 
realization to a degree their English 
speaking confreres have not matched, 
thereby achieving standing in the same 
category as Gabrielle Roy’s “The Tin 
Flute,” but also it reveals, to the 
English-speaking reader, a world as 
strange as any foreign land. For the 
group of young twentieth-century Can- 
adians whose lives are mirrored here 
display attitudes and mores which else- 
where are associated with the preceding 
century. This gives the book a certain 
stilted flavor, which may be due also 
to inadequacies of translation. 

The story of a precocious friend- 
ship of two boys from the lower town, 
and of their love for a convent-trained 
girl, it poignantly shows the _ preten- 
sions and frustrations of adolescence. 
The bitterness of the author against the 
clerics seems to be directed to indi- 
viduals rather than against the church 
itself. Poverty and bigotry are set in 
sharp relief against the dreams and 
idealizations, the waywardness and irra- 
tionality, of youth itself. 

EvizapetH Hay 





Peony, by Pearl Buck, John Day Co.; 
New York, 1948. $3.00. 


Peony is first and foremost an absorb- 
ing story told with Pearl Buck’s custom- 
ary skill. But secondly, it is a study in 
race relations which casts new and 
startling lights on this much studied 
problem. 

The story concerns Jews in China. 
Apparently colonies of them emigrated 
there centuries ago and retained their 
identities until fairly recent times. The 
Chinese wondered at these strange new- 
comers but tolerated them kindly—too 
kindly, in fact, for the kindness was 
disarming and made it difficult for the 
Jews to preserve their own alien customs 
and standards. Gradually they became 
assimilated, a fate almost as painful to 
the devout among them as persecution 
would have been. 

For those who like a novel which 
will leave them with something to think 
about when its immediate spell has van- 
ished, we recommend Peony. 


PM. ia & 
FILMS (Continued ) 


ards for the well-being of the working 
people of the world. 

The film describes the needs which 
gave rise to the formation of I.L.O., 
and shows the present-day working 
conditions in various parts of the world 
which continue to call for solution. 

Too little time is allowed for an 
adequate treatment of the subject; sup- 
plementary aids—a lecture or accom- 
panying printed material—will be re- 
quired in discussion or forum groups. 
Discussion might centre on such prob- 
lems as the characteristics of the or- 
ganization which makes international 
legislation in the labor field possible; 
the extent to which I.L.O. has affected 
Canadian labor standards; the present 
membership of the Canadian delegation; 
what labor problems, in additional to 
those now dealt with in I.L.O., should 
be subject to international legislation. 





For Amateur 
Dramatic Societies 


CANADIAN 
SCHOOL PLAYS 
Series One 


Edited by Emrys Maldwyn 
Jones. Here are nine plays by 
Canadian writers, together with 
a valuable appendix of notes and 
sketches of stage layout. The 
author is head of the Drama 
Department, University of Sas- 
katchewan and the book is 
authorized for use in High 
School drama courses, Sas- 
katchewan. An invaluable book 
for any amateur drama group. 
$1.40. 


DRAMA IS FUN 


By Ralph James Morris. An 
indispensable primer in drama- 
tics. Contents: Why study 
drama; the story of drama; 
pantomime; voice, diction and 
choral speaking; stage terms; 
hints on acting, let’s choose a 
play, let’s cast a play, let’s 
direct a play, adjudication, 
make-up, costumes, lighting, 
the stage and its setting, sound 
effects, radio, entertainment in 
rural schools. $1 35. 


PRODUCING THE PLAY 


This comprehensive volume. 
widely hailed as “the ideal text 
for courses in play production,” 
consists of two books in one: 
Producing the Play, by John 
Gassner, and The New Scene 
Technician’s Handbook, by 
Philip Barber. “All that a 
teacher of Play Production 
needs.”’ — Prof. Curtis Canfield, 
Amherst. $4.75. 
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THE COMMUNITY 


Community Education In Action, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Com- 
Organization of the Ameri- 
can Association For Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1948. 50c. 
“We have the tune to 
works but 


munity 


community 
the words.” 
Spence, 


we don’t know 
This was how Ralph vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Organization of the A.A.A.E., 
expressed the problem with which this 
report deals. For some time those en- 
gaged in adult have been 
aware of the increasing significance of 
the group structure in our modern way 
of living. It is evident that the group 
organization, particularly the most im- 
portant example, the community, is 
one of the best means for 
an adult 
ingly, in 


education 


promoting 
education program. Accord- 
1946 the A.A.A.E. suggested 
that a committee be “charged with the 
specific responsibility of making a study 
of the relationships existing between 
the community organization movement 
and the adult education movement.” 

The report is divided into two main 
divisions—a Description of Some Com- 
munity Situations and, The Interrela- 
tion of Community Organization 
Adult Education. 

The committee studied some twenty- 
six representative programs as carried 
out by five major agencies, the public 


and 


school, war-born organizations, citizens’ 
associations, councils of civic agencies, 
special interest councils, and county 
planning councils, One interesting fact 
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to note was that the committee was not 
embarrassed by an over-supply of ev- 
idence. Apparentiy, “the dynamics of 
community organization are locked 
away in easily forgotten episodes, in 
unconscious behavior patterns, in the 
intangibles of human personality.” 


The committee found that, regard- 
less of the methods used to implement 
a community program, there are three 
essential steps, “(1) getting the facts, 
2) letting people know in such a way 
as to make them care, (3) mustering 
community resources for action based 
on facts and genuine concern for the 
common welfare.” A fourth — essential 
step might well be that any extensive 
program sooner or later requires the 
services of a paid professional worker. 

This reviewer was pleased to have 
the committee frankly state that it was 
healthy for programs either to die or 
become dormant if “the members find 
no further problems of compelling 
force. Organizations should not exist 
unless they can provide services which 
the people want.” 

Those requisites to successful group 
activity which were found in varying 
degrees in the projects studied were 
“leadership, interest on the part ,of a 
sizeable group, challenging objectives, 
freedom to strive towards new patterns, 
and modest resources, including finan- 
ces.” It will be readily apparent from 
this summary that education can help 
to attain these factors quickly and 
easily. The committee felt that educa- 
tion could assist specifically in identi- 
fying needs and resources, in training 
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leaders, and in increasing the general 
level of understanding in the commun- 
ity. 

As the report makes clear, adult edu- 
cation and community organization are 
complementary. “Community organiza- 
tion emphasizes the action process-— 
adult education emphasizes the learning 
proc ess.” 

Che content of the report will be of 
interest chiefly to the professional en- 
gaged in either the general field of adult 
education or more specifically in com- 
munity organization. It does not reveal 
any startlingly new information but it 
does set out in ordered fashion the 
structural components of community 
organization and indicates the areas 
within which the adult educationist can 
do useful work. Certainly as a “prelim- 
inary exploration of the problem” it 
helps to teach us at least some of the 
words which should accompany _ the 
tune of community works. 


R. J. Boroucus. 


Take a Look at Community Councils: 
A Report of a three day Conference 
on Community Councils held under 
the joint auspices of the University 
Extension and the School of Social 
Work of the University of Toronto in 
November 1947. Copies may be se- 
cured from 605 Beresford Avenue, 
Toronto. 25 cents. 

THis conference was organized in 
direct response to a demand of citi- 
zens and professional workers interested 
in the welfare of the community. In a 
sense the conference reflected the un- 
precedented war-time expansion of ci- 
vilian participation in community affairs 
and the desire to keep this mobilization 
and this citizen movement alive and 
active. The conference was primarily 
a work conference to examine actual 
experience in the community. A variety 
of specialized fields of interest 
found expression—health, education, 
recreation, churches, youth services and 
governmental agencies. One of the jobs 
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EVENING CLASSES FOR ADULTS 


ot Toronto 





and profitable study for $5.00. 





The new prospectus for 1948-49 outlines a programme of 
nearly one hundred subjects of instruction in evening classes 
commencing October 4th. No admission requirements; no 
examinations. Ten evenings (one each week) of interesting 


Telephone, write, or visit (for prospectus and application 
form) the Department of University Extension, Room 225, 
Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. Telephones: 
Midway 6611, Locals 10 and 23. 











of the conference was to define the 
“marks of an effective community coun- 
cil.” The report points out that, al- 
though agencies might effectively ini- 
tiate the move for a community council, 
to represent the population they must 
expand council membership to include 
the ordinary citizen. It is evident that 
the conference came to grips with cen- 
tral problems which have frustrated 
community organization, and has laid 
the groundwork for a more realistic and 
healthy approach to the many conflicts 
of purpose which confuse community 
life. The report is well edited and 
clearly written. It is highly recommend- 
ed for all those concerned with com- 
munity organization. 


S. R. 
INTERNATIONAL 


Canada in a Two-Power World by F. H. 
Soward, Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlet, Vol. VIII, No. 1, April, 1948, 
24 pp., 15 cents. 

In this excellent pamphlet, Profes- 
sor F. H. Soward, Director of Inter- 
national Studies at the University of 
British Columbia, gives us a sharp, 
clearly focused picture of Canada’s pos- 
ition in a two-power world. Professor 
Soward, looking boldly at the “facts of 
life,” interjects a sober note to some of 
the “romantic orations” that Canada’s 
role should be one of a “mediator” or 
an “interpreter” between the great pow- 
ers. He points out that the Canadian 
government still regards the United 
Nations as the cornerstone of its foreign 
policy and that our status as a middle 
power is generally recognized in U. N. 
meetings, particularly in the Atomic 
Energy Commission where we hold per- 
manent membership. Professor Soward 
concludes with the injunction that our 
foreign policy must represent the views 
and satisfy the needs of the great ma- 
jority of the Canadian people. In an 
effective statement he underlines the 
necessity for the reciprocal interchange 
of opinion and idea between the policy 


makers in the East Block in Ottawa 
and our citizens. “Every Canadian who 
does not take part will have no cause 
for complaint if policies lead us to situa- 
tions he dislikes.” 


Deadlock Over Germany by J. P. 
Warburg, Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlet, Vol. VIII, No. 2, April, 1948, 
27 pp., 15 cents. 

Deadlock Over Germany is a critical 
analysis of the present state of affairs 
in Germany. In brief, telescopic fashion 
Mr. Warburg outlines the historic mis- 
steps and blunders which have led to 
chaos. Germany, he feels, is today an 
economic desert, not because it was 
planned that way, but because the four 
occupying powers failed to carry out any 
plan for the treatment of Germany as 
an economic unit. The Allied occupa- 
tion which set out to achieve three im- 
mediate objectives—to disarm, to de- 
militarize and to democratize Germany 
—has accomplished only the first. Mr. 
Warburg points out that the division of 
Germany into arbitrary zones of occu- 
pation led inevitably to an effort by each 
of the four powers to remake its piece 
of Germany in its own image. The fac- 
tual background in this pamphlet is 
excellent. Deadlock Over Germany is 
highly recommended as a most useful 
primer for anyone searching for light 
on the German problem. S.R. 


Canada and the Pan American System, 
by F. H. Soward and A. H. Macaul- 


ay. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. 

47 pp. 60 cents. 

Tue subject of this little publication 
is one which has received, as yet, little 
or no consideration by Canadian 
scholars, and has certainly not as yet 
aroused any wide-spread interest 
among Canadian readers. Other issues, 
of perhaps more immediate urgency, 
have crowded into the background any 
very serious consideration of the role 
which Canada should play in _ the 
rapidly developing system of inter- 





\merican co-operation. The fact re- 
nains, however, that increased trade 
tween our country and Central and 
South American states, and the newly 
established diplomatic relations with 
them, are combining to make inevitabie 
ome fairly early decisions on the 
juestion of Canadian participation iu 
system. That 
such decisions might be made upon a 


1 western hemisphere 


vasis Of at least some factual knowl- 
‘dge, is the apparent hope of the 
uthors of this pamphlet. 

Most Canadians know very _ little 
either of the scope or the nature of the 
uter-American system which is usually 
and inaccurately called the Pan 
\merican Union. To remedy this defi- 
iency the authors have prefaced their 
discussion by a brief but adequate ac- 
count of the events and conferenccs 
which have led to the formulation, in 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, of a form- 
i| basis for co-operation and 
states of the 


joint 
action by the western 
hemisphere. 

As they clearly point out, Canadian 
nterest in the bloc, which was slowly 
wing evolved before 1939, was purely 
ccademic. Until that time Canadian 
participation in the scheme quite ob- 
iously could affect it but little, and 
vould affect Canada herself not at all. 


Since 1945, however, this is no longer 
true. As the machinery for co-operation 
among the American states slowly be- 
came established, it became increas- 
ingly difficult simply to dismiss the 
whole thing as another example of 
“Yankee imperialism,” or to think of 
the Pan American Union as but an- 
other agency of United States policy. 
Then too, the very rapid (almost 
500% ) increase in the value of Cana- 
dian trade with Latin 
the inter-American 


members of 
bloc since 1945, 
has given a practical necessity to a new 
demand for consideration of Canadian 
relations with thcse 
The essential question is that of 
possible Canadian membership in the 
inter-American system. On that ques- 
tion the authors of this work offer no 
opinion. They do, however, offer in 
succinct fashion, the arguments now 
being advanced both for and against 
Canadian adherence to the Pan 
American Union. The time has come, 
they say, “to do some hard thinking 
about inter-American questions,” —be- 
fore our government is actually faced 
with “an invitation embarrassing to 
avoid or difficult to refuse.” This little 
pamphlet is itself at least a beginning 

point for such thinking. 
5, 


States. 


S. Rem 


Membership 


At the annual meeting of the Association on June 23, 1948, the fee for 
ndividual membership in the C.A.A.E. was set at $3.00. This change was 
necessitated by the increase in the cost of printing Foop For THovucnrt, an 
nerease which was reflected in the change from $1 to $2 for a year’s sub- 
scription, effective January 1st, 1948. Members are entitled to a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, notices of all other publications and activities 


‘ 


of the Association, and the right to vote at annual meetings. 


JOIN NOW 
Send $3.00 to C.A.A.E., 340 Jarvis St., Toronto 

















Monthly Review - 


Kach month The Bank of Nova Scotia 
prepares an authoritative report on some 
important phase of Canadian business or 
finance. A copy is yours for the asking. 
Simply ask the manager of any branch 

for a copy of the “Review”, or write 

to the General Ofice of the Bank 

in Toronto, 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

















